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Memorabilia. 





MPD UM Alvum for June of this year 

(vol. viii., No. 2) is chiefly taken up by 
Mr. Brian Woledge’s first instalment of a 
thirteenth-century French romance in the 
Bibliothe¢que de 1’Arsenal, which has not 
hitherto received much, if any, attention. It 
is the last item in a miscellany well known 
to students—MS. No, 3516—and has been left 
unfinished. There is some reason, Mr. 
Woledge thinks, to take this as the original 
manuscript of the romance. While many de- 
tails in the story are borrowed it would seem 
that as a whole it is the author’s invention. 
The scene is laid in the East, and it is sug- 
gested that the intention was to make some- 
thing on the pattern of the Arthurian 
romances within a novel scene. Five passages 
are set out marked by resemblance to passages 
in the ‘ Letter of Prester John,’ and one or 
two other reminiscences of popular romances 
have been noted. The same scribe has earlier 
in the manuscript written out a chronicle of 
the Kings of France, and he uses some lines 
from this for the opening section of the 
romances. What is curious here is the fact 
that, though the chronicle is known in several 
copies, only this Arsenal manuscript contains 
the particular lines so attached. The work 
has no title, and Mr. Woledge calls it ‘ Rein- 
bert’ from the hero’s name. He supposes 
that its existence in no more than this one 
copy is to be accounted for by its lacking its 
conclusion. Otherwise though not one of the 
masterpieces of its kind, it has qualities which 
would have recommended it to the thirteenth- 
century lovers of such things. For one thing, 
from the hero’s being throughout its centre, 
it displays an uncommon unity, 

The instalment given here—it runs to some 
% pages—takes us we conjecture from the 
summary, about half-way through the 
romance. 





| 
: [HE background of an interesting genealogi- 


cal magazine, Early Settlers of New York 
State. is the subject of an article by its 
founder Mrs, Janet Wethy Foley, in the 
July number of New York History. The pic- 
ture it gives of the attitude of the public 
towards genealogical records may surprise 
some English readers who are wont to believe 
that the American is usually ‘‘ keen ’’ on his 
ancestors. Mrs. Foley is an enthusiastic 
searcher whom no difficulties can deter; and 
though it is not difficult to see a certain 
sporting element in her unconquerable deter- 
mination, the serious belief that a knowledge 
of the family past is good for the rising gen- 
eration is evidently a main motive with her, 
She founded Early Settlers chiefly because 
newspaper editors gave no great welcome to 
the material she offered them. It is clear that 
the magazine has not been continued without 
struggle. We should hope, however, that its 
worth, and the worth of the research and the 
hard-won results it embodies. is now on its 
way to fuller recognition. An extract from 
the essay (‘ An Adventure in Genealogy ’) 
may give some idea of the persistence of the 
genealogist : 

Another day searching for ancestors of Pris- 
cilla, we tried to find her grave, knowing only 
vaguely where she had lived. The gas station 
man said, “ There is a cemetery over the hill.” 
We found that lonely group of pines and tomb- 
stones but no mention of Priscilla. The lady 
in the next house said, “ Take that road, go 
four miles to the schoolhouse, turn left, and 
you will see the cemetery.”? We searched that 
cemetery and others until we found the stone 
with Priscilla’s name, that of her husband, 
and her parents. Continuing the hunt for 
Priscilla’s father, we located and searched 
church records and then went to the home of 
the superintendent of the cemetery for his 
records. He remembered when a boy, knowing 
Priscilla’s father, and he said, “‘ He never went 
to church, I know that, so church records will 
not help you, but I think Jennie Scott would 
have some records of him. Drive back to the 
first dirt road, go to the end, it isn’t very bad, 
and Jennie lives in the last house.” Jennie’s 
records did not help our problem, but she knew 
that a nurse with that name had worked in 
their home years before, though she did not 
know where the lady lived. After much phon- 
ing, and the following of directions, we arrived 
at the home of the lady, only to find no one at 
home. We waited, then decided to try to learn 
where she was. Meeting a iady walking on 
the road, we asked her name. It was the nurse. 
We — her home and obtained all the family 
records. 


We have received from the Saint Catherine 
Press (London: Great Queen Street, 
W.C. 1s. net) a charming small guide called 
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‘ Lakeless Lakeland,’ by Mr. Cuthbert Wil- 
kinson. Its descriptions, notes of routes, and 
photographs open up to visitors in the Lake 
Country much beauty which they might easily 
miss, for it lies away from the frequented 
resort and the motor road. The writer de- 
clares that a number of these excursions is 
within the power of elderly people. We are 
chiefly concerned with the south-western 
corner of the district. Here are Duddon and 
Eskdale, familiar names enough, but almost 
the only ones thereabouts that are familiar. 
The roads in it are few, for it is difficult 
country for the roadmaker—though there is 
still in existence the Roman road made to con- 
nect Ravenglass with Ambleside and Penrith. 
From Mr. Wilkinson’s point of view the lack 
of roads is ‘‘ the greatest blessing,’ and the 
improvements in that kind now under way— 
inevitable as they are—he regards with im- 
perfectly resigned regret. No wonder. He 
makes, too, a protest, which has often been 
made before, against the activities of the 
Forestry Commission, which are covering the 
hillsides with dreary conifers. It is to be 
hoped that such protests will yet be heard and 
heeded. The book contains particulars of 
fifteen routes, with a sixteenth chapter com- 
prising several rambles about Wrynose, Hard- 
knott and Eskdale. Just the detail required 
is supplied, and pleasant touches of first-hand 
description may well waken something like 
nostalgia in the mind of the reader who knows 
and loves the Lake Country but has no present 
prospect of getting there. 


[X the August Cornhill will be found a very 

interesting paper by the Earl of Onslow 
entitled ‘ The End of the Mafia.’ The writer 
begins by usefully discriminating between it 
and the Camorra of Naples. The Mafia, 
though like the Camorra it had recourse to 
criminal methods, was not a mere union of 
thieves, but a self-governing organisation 
which ignored and defied the ordinary law 
of the land, and, relying entirely on itself, 
deemed a man who had any regard to ordinary 
law not only a coward but a fool. It seems 
to have had its origin somewhere about the 
beginning of the last century. An account 
of the Mafia as it was at the height of its 
power was published by Signor Antonio 
Cutrera, who in the ’nineties was the Chief of 
Police at Palermo; and Marion Crawford 
will be found worth the English reader’s at- 
tention on the subject. An interesting point 
brought out by Lord Onslow is the close adher- 
ence of the Mafeosi to a code of honour— 
Omertd, they called it—which enjoined on 





each man strict silence regarding both his own 
affairs and other people’s, defiance of the lay 
and readiness, after a fashion which is jn 
truth native to the Sicilian, to take direct 
personal action in defence of his rights, 
Cesare Mori, the man whom Mussolinj ep. 
trusted with the task of eradicating the 
Mafia, had the happy inspiration not only to 
distinguish between the Mafia and crime, but 
also to enlist the school teachers against 
Omerté and even to throw ridicule upon the 
whole theory of the institution. The 
undoubted courage of the Mafeosi he turned 
into the channel of Fascism; he encouraged 
sport and athletics; and, what was perhaps 
more remarkable and original, he took great 
pains to have malarious areas drained, in the 
belief that where malaria was prevalent there 
criminal ideas would flourish. So the Mafia 
is now at an end; but before bringing us to 
so comfortable a conclusion, these pages 
afford rather horrifying insight into the kind 
of life people put up with in Sicily where and 
while it was dominant. 


WE have received from our correspondent, 

Mr. KE. F. MacPike, a pamphlet entitled 
‘Dr. Edmond Halley (1656-1742), A Biblio- 
graphical Guide to his Life and Work 
Arranged Chronologically.’ The work falls 
into two divisions, the first, a List of Sources, 
under nine headings ; the second, Chronological 
References. In order to facilitate expansion 
the entries in the first division have for the 
most part odd numbers affixed to them. Each 
entry in the second division bears the number 
corresponding to that of the source (in the 
first division) which furnishes the authority 
for it. The Chronological References also 
bear for the most part odd numbers, some of 
them more widely spaced than others. The 
last section of the first division records Un- 
published Material. We note that one entry 
under this heading, ‘ Halleiana Perdita ’ will 
soon come to be transferred to another section, 
since it is marked ‘‘ M.S. in preparation.” 
The Chronological References follow Halley 
from year to year—sometimes from month to 
month—entering events, details of work and 
above all letters, not only from and to Halley 
himself but such as mention him in the corre- 
spondence (chiefly astronomical) of the time. 
It would be of inestimable service if more 
bibliographies on this simple but ingenious 
plan could be drawn up for other lives of not- 
able men. It struck us, looking through 
this, that here is a model upon which the 
student might well frame a working biblio- 
graphy for himself. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ORIGIN OF ‘‘ JOHN COMPANY.”’ 


Tee question has often been asked how this 
half-derisive, half-affectionate nickname 
came to be applied to that august body, the 
Honourable East India Company. Several 
solutions have been propounded—some of 
them quite ingenious—and of these one has 
been authoritatively adopted by the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary.” To me, however, the 
answer there given seems by no means conclu- 
sive, and it may be worth while to review the 
matter afresh. 

For information regarding any Anglo- 
Indian term one naturally goes in the first 
instance to ‘ Hobson-Jobson.’ In the present 
case the result is somewhat disappointing. In 
the first edition (1886) Sir Henry Yule de- 
fined ‘‘ John Company ”’ as “‘ an old personi- 
fication of the East India Company, by the 
natives often taken seriously, and so used in 
former days ’’; but, cautious Scotsman as he 
was, he attempted no explanation of its 
origin. He gave, however, several examples 
of its use, including a particularly valuable 
one from a letter written by Lord Minto on 
15 May, 1809 (not 1808, as he says), which 
refers to the need to ‘‘ save Johnny Company’s 
cash’? (‘ Lord Minto in India,’ p. 184). This 
is the earliest instance I have been able to dis- 
cover of the use of the expression; and it 
may be noted that the letter containing it was 
aprivate one and was not printed until 1880. 
It is true that a possibly earlier example ap- 
pears in Major Blakiston’s ‘Twelve Years’ 
Military Adventure’ (vol. i., p. 144), where 
“this representative of John Company ’’ is 
used in connection with the events of the year 
1803. But that author did not quit India 
until 1812, and his book was not published 
until 1829; so we cannot say with any cer- 
tainty when he actually wrote the passage in 
question. Lord Minto’s use of the term re- 
mains therefore the earliest known to us. It 
is to he observed that he employs the epithet 
quite casually and with the certainty that it 
will be familiar to his correspondent (appar- 
ently his wife). We must therefore conclude 
that it had arisen some years before and was 
already current in Government circles, 
though probably used with circumspection, 
lest it should give offence to the Directors. On 
the other hand, we cannot carry it much 














farther back. I believe I am correct in say- 
ing that it does not occur in the entertaining 
‘Memoirs ’ of William Hickey (who left Cal- 
cutta in 1808 and wrote his narrative about 
five years later) nor in any of the published 
works of his contemporaries. It would 
scarcely be safe, therefore, to place the origin 
of the term earlier than the opening of the 
nineteenth century. 

At this point someone may intervene with 
a reminder that T. D. Dunn in his ‘ Poets 
of John Company ’ (1921) gives some verses by 
Warren Hastings, entitled ‘ John Company,’ 
and also an anonymous poem on Calcutta 
(dated 1811), one of the cross-headings of 
which consists of the same two words. On 
investigation, however, it appears evident 
that both of these titles are editorial interpo- 
lations. Hastings’s effusion is printed in Sir 
Charles Lawson’s biography of him (with a 
note dating it as 1810), and there it has no 
heading of any description; while the fact 
that in nearly every stanza the Company is 
referred to as ‘‘ She ’’ shows conclusively that 
the author had no idea of heading the poem 
** John Company.’’ 

The first occurrence of the expression in 
print seems to have been in 1816, in a work 
entitled ‘Qui Hi in Hindostan,’ where 
(p. 98) we find the couplet : 

He swore he’d give John Co. the slip 
When once again on board of ship.1 


It occurs again in a work of fiction, entitled 
‘Pandurang Hari, or the Memoirs of a 
Hindoo,’ issued anonymously in 1826, but now 
known to have been written by W. B. Hockley, 
a dismissed Bombay civilian. In this (vol. i., 
p. 111) the author makes his hero, Pandurang 
Hari, inquire of a bullock driver “ who this 
Company was of whom we heard so much.”’ 
The bullock driver made reply that 
according to some accounts, he had heard the 
Company was an old Englishwoman, aunt to 
the king of the Topee Wallas, and that she had 
got so much money she might buy the whole 
world, were she not over anxious to have our 
ccuntry first. Then again he told me that some 
of the Topee Wallas say “ John Company,” 
and he knew that John was a man’s name, for 
his master was called John Brice; but he could 
not say to a certainty whether Company was a 
man’s or woman’s name. 

Evidently Hockley thought it necessary to 
attempt an explanation, for he appended a 
note saying that ‘‘ John Company ”’ was used 
“for Joint Company (a corruption).”’ This 
was a very futile conjecture, for the East 





1 I owe this reference to the kindness of Mr. 
S. T. Sheppard. 
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India Company was never called the Joint 
Company; though possibly what the writer 
had in mind was that until 1834 its formal 
style was ‘‘ The United Company of Mer- 
chants of England Trading to the East 
Indies.’’ 

The next attempt at explanation seems to 
have sprung from the fertile brain of Sir 
George Birdwood, who, in his revised edition 
(1890) of his ‘ Report on the Old Records of 
the India Office ’ (p. 222) referred casually in 
a note to the personification of the Company 
by Indians ‘“‘ under the potent title of Kum- 
pani Jehan, which, in English mouths, be- 
came ‘John Company’’’; and this pro- 
nouncement seems to have been accepted by 
George Augustus Sala, who is quoted in 
‘N. and Q.’ (9 July, 1892) as saying, in his 
‘ Echoes of the Week ’ (no date is given) that 
the question remains unsettled whether 
“John ” was first affixed to “ Company ” by 
the natives or Europeans. The former used to 
call the Honourable East India Company, not 
* Jan Kumpani,” as the Daily News has it, but 
“Kumpani Jehan,” which has a fine sounding 
smack about it, recalling Shah Jehan and 
Jehangir and the golden age of the Moguls. 

This theory, however, is entirely unaccept- 
able. Passing over the question whether 
Kampani Jahan (meaning, presumably, the 
World Company) is at all a likely combina- 
tion,2 no instance has been produced of its 
actual occurrence. Nor has any explanation 
been offered how the two words could have 
been transposed. 

In 1903 a new edition of ‘ Hobson-Jobson ’ 
was issued, with additional matter supplied 
by Dr. William Crooke. In the case of the 
article on ‘“‘ John Company,’ Dr. Crooke 
noticed the suggestion made by Sir George 
Birdwood, but only to dismiss it as ‘“‘ appar- 
ently without real reason ’’; but, like his pre- 
decessor, he did not offer any solution of his 
own. He quoted, however, from ‘ N. and Q.’ 
of 12 Jan., 1901, a fresh explanation, derived 
from a work published at Berlin in 1784, and 
issued in England a year later under the title 
of ‘ Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, etc.’ 
This was a narrative by a Swedish scientist, 
named Andreas Sparrman, who travelled in 
South Africa from 1772 to 1776. As ren- 
dered in the second English edition (1786: 
vol. ii., p. 21) the passage (which is dated 
December, 1775) runs as follows: 





2T find in my notes (unfortunately without 
details) a record of a suggestion that the phrase 
should really be Kampan-i-Jahan, ie. “a 
[cause of] trembling to the world.” This is 
surely a case of etymology run mad. 








I must here inform the reader that, many of 
the ignorant Hottentots and Indians not having 
been able to form any idea of the Dutch East 
India Company and the Board of Direction, the 
Dutch, from the very beginning in India, 
politically gave out the Company for one indj. 
vidual powerful prince, by the Christian name 
of Jan or John. This likewise procured them 
more respect than if they had actually beeg 
able to make the Indians comprehend that they 
were really governed by a company of mer. 
chants. On this account I ordered ‘my inter. 
preter to say farther that we were the children 
of Jan Company, who had sent us out to view 
this country and collect plants for medical 
purposes. 

On this passage it may be remarked that 
Sparrman certainly exaggerated in saying 
that the Dutch, “‘ from the very beginning in 
India” (i.e., the East Indies), used ‘“ Jan 
Compagnie’? as a personification of the 
Dutch East India Company. I have never 
come across that term in Dutch works dealing 
with the history of the Dutch in the East; 
and on consulting two Dutch scholars, both 
well acquainted with the national records, | 
was assured that the term was quite new to 
them. I conclude, therefore, that it was a 
usage confined to South Africa, or some part 
of it, and that it was only employed in 
dealing with the natives there. 

I am not aware of any corroboration of 
Sparrman’s statements; but of course, if it 
is true that ‘“‘ Jan Compagnie”’ was in use 
at the Cape, it is possible that the idea was 
carried to India and there applied to the 
English East India Company. This view 
has been boldly adopted by the compilers of 
the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary,’ who have 
defined ‘‘ John Company ’”’ as ‘‘ a humorous 
appellation of the East India Company, 
taken over from the name Jan Kompanie, by 
which the Dutch East India Company, and 
now the Dutch government, are known to 
natives in the EKast.’’ Such a statement, as 
I have already indicated, seems to me to go 
far beyond the available evidence. 

The actual origin of the nickname will 
probably never be discovered ; but I may per- 
haps be allowed to suggest an hypothesis 
which seems to have a reasonable amount of 
likelihood behind it. The East India Com- 
pany, as is well known, in its dealing with 
its servants, exacted a show of respect which 
to-day appears exaggerated. In consequence, 
the tone of the despatches sent home was i 
general very submissive, with its constant 
references to ‘“Your Honourable Court ” and 
“the Honourable Company.’’ In drafts and 
office memoranda the latter phrase might 
easily become ‘‘ the Hon. Company ”’; and we 
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may well believe that in conversation the 
abbreviation, used with mock respect, was 
pronounced as written. From that form to 
“John Company ’’ would be an easy transi- 
tion for some secretariat wag to make, espe- 
cially with ‘‘ John Bull” as a model. The 
term would then spread among the English 
community until it became a common expres- 
sion’ and at last found its way into print. 
It may of course be objected that this theory 
ignores the assumption generally made that 
te phrase was invented by an Indian. The 
latter view, however, seems to me a mere 
guess, unsupported by evidence, 

After formulating this hypothesis, I was 
interested to discover that the same solution 
had been in effect suggested forty-seven 
years ago by Colonel Harold Malet, though 
he was inclined to accept the ordinary belief 
that the term was of Indian, not English, 
origin. Writing in ‘N. and Q.’, 6 Aug. 
1892, he pointed out that the title of the 
Honourable East India Company “‘ soon be- 
came abbreviated into ‘ the Hon. Company’,’’ 
and he added that 
the slip by natives into “ John Company ” was 
but natural. As to when “Hon.” became 
“John” I cannot say; but my father [Arthur 
Malet, of the Bombay Civil Service] heard it 
in 1824, when he first joined the civil depart- 
ment in Bombay. 

Witiram Foster. 


LEONIDAS AT THERMOPYLAE. 


ERODOTUS, relating the heroic feat 
which immortalised the name of the 
place, where excavations are proceeding just 
now in order to locate the ‘‘ tomb ’’ erected to 
leonidas there, devotes to the battle the fol- 
lowing lines (‘ Polymnia,’ 225) : 

Thus the brothers of Xerxes here fought and 
fell. And now there arose a fierce struggle be- 
tween the Persians and the Lacedaemonians 
over the body of Leonidas, on which the Greeks 
four times drove back the enemy and at last 
by their great bravery succeeded in bearing off 
the body. This combat was scarcely over when 
the Persians, with Ephialtes, approached; and 
the Greeks made a change in the manner of 
their fighting. Drawing back in the narrowest 
part of the Pass and retreating behind the wall, 
they posted themselves upon a_ hillock 

rohovds ] where they stood all drawn up in 
one close body, except only the Thebans. The 








Jn a letter of January, 1838, Miss Eden 
(Up the Country,’ pp. 81, 82) tells of a stray 
dog which her brother, the Governor-General, 
had adopted, and adds: “ We call it, out of 
compliment to the Company, ‘ the Hon. John,’ 
ind it answers to its name quite readily.” 





hillock whereof I speak, is at the entrance of 
the straits, where the stone-lion stands, which 
was set up in honour of Leonidas. Here they 
defended themselves to the last, such as still 
had swords using them, and the others resisting 
with their hands and teeth; till the foreigners 
—who in part pulled down the wall and at- 
tacked them in front, in part had gone round 
and now encircled them upon every side—over- 
whelmed and buried the remnant which was 
left, beneath showers of missles. 

Mr, A. W. Lawrence, commenting on the 
passage in his monumental edition of Hero- 
dotus (Nonesuch Press, 1935), remarks that 
“‘ the square was already known as a defen- 
sive formation and may have been adopted on 
the hillock.”” As for the stone lion, the com- 
mentator says that it was “ both a symbol of 
valour and a pun on the name of Leonidas 
(Aéwy — Aewvidas)”’ and that “his body 
was taken to Sparta and buried there, a stele 
bearing the names of the three hundred being 
put over the grave’’. This is certified by 
Pausanias, who says that Pausanias (the 
Spartan Regent and nephew of Leonidas) 
brought his body to Sparta, and that honour 
was paid to him yearly as a hero (Paus. iii. 
14, 1.) 

The stone lion erected at the spot is recorded 
by Simonides in one of his epigrams on 
Thermopylae : 

Onpav pev Kpdriotos eyo, Ovatav Tov éyo viv 

ppovpd, THde Tadw Aaivw éuB_eBaws 
felicitously rendered by Walter Leaf as 
follows : 

Of beasts am I, of men was the most brave 

Whose bones I guard, bestriding thus his 

grave. 

The Simonides epigram was paraphrased 
by another anonymous epigrammatist as 
follows : 

GAN’ ef pty Oupov ye A€wy Endy ws dvop’ elxev, 

otk dy éyo tipBw TOd€ éreOyxa Todas, 
which may be easily understood from the 
above translation. 

Herodotus reports also a grim story. He 
says that when Xerxes proceeded to pass 
through the slain and found the body of 
Leonidas, whom he heard to have been the 
Lacedaemonian king and general, he ordered 
that the head should be struck off and the 
trunk fastened to a cross. Aristides of 
Miletus aggravates the ghastly tale by say- 
ing that Xerxes ordered even the extraction 
of Leonidas’s heart, which was found to be 
covered with hair! 

If not from the epigrams cited above, yet 
from the account of Herodotus and the report 
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of Pausanias, we may conclude that the 
tomb, which Greek archaeologists are now try- 
ing to trace, was probably a cenotaph, as far 
as Leonidas was concerned. The hope that 
the fragments of the lion which stood on the 
grave will be found, as in Chaeroneia and 
Amphipolis, is rather remote. As for the 
stone bust, excavated some years ago in 
Sparta and assigned to Leonidas, no actual 
ground for this assumption exists. Excava- 
tors indulge often in legends. Schliemann was 
sure that he unearthed at Troy, Helen’s own 


jewels. DpMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


JOHNSON AND SCOTT: 
A GREEK INSCRIPTION. 


OSWELL in his ‘ Life of Johnson,’ under 

the year 1768, has the following detail: 

At this time I observed upon the dial-plate 
of his watch a short Greek inscription, taken 
from the New Testament, Nv& yap epyera, 
being the first words of our Saviour’s solemn 
admonition to the improvement of that time 
which is allowed us to prepare for eternity: 
“the night cometh, when no man can work.” 

Boswell adds that some time afterwards he 
laid aside the dial-plate, as it “‘ might be 
censured as ostentatious.’”” Hawkins also in 
his ‘ Life of Johnson’ mentions the dial and 
inscription, says that ‘“‘y’’ was given by 
mistake for ‘“‘v,’’ and that Johnson about 
three years after thought the memento 
“‘ pedantic ’’ and had a new dial-plate in- 
serted without it. 

(Birkbeck Hill gives the reference St. John, 
ix. 4, quotes from Johnson’s ‘ Prayers and 
Meditations’ and gives Porson’s chaff of 
Hawkins’s translation of the three words as 
a proof of his knowledge of Greek. Hill does 
not, however, say anything about Boswell’s 
Greek or knowledge of the New Testament, or 
the order of the words. Boswell might have 
written, “‘ being among the first of words,’’ 
since ‘‘ For the night cometh’’ evidently 
refers to something that has gone before. 
Johnson with his ‘“‘ For’? wished to remind 
himself of the rest of the verse, 

I [“ we,” more correctly, R.V.] must work 
the works of him that sent me, while it is day. 
St John’s text goes on épyera vig. There is 
no ‘‘ for’’ in the Greek, or the Latin text of 
the Vulgate, and this is in accordance with 
English idiom, which does not mark the 
logical connection by a causal particle as the 
Greek commonly does. Thus the recurrence of 
“‘ for ”’ in the arguments of St. Paul’s epistles 
now reads unnaturally to us, and it might 








es 


have been omitted by the makers of the RY, 
if they had been pe Mr for English idiom, or 
by Weymouth in his ‘New Testament jp 
Modern Speech.’ 

Thinking, perhaps, of Johnson, Scott put 
the same words beneath and round a sundial, 
““now,”? says Lockhart, ‘‘in the middle of 
the garden [at Abbotsford].’’ It is figured 
on the frontispiece of vol. i. of Scott's 
‘ Journal’ and opposite are printed on tissue 
paper his remarks to Lockhart’s brother, 
when in 1831 he was staying with him and 
had been shocked with the sudden collapse 
by paralysis of an old intimate with whon 
he had spent an evening of gay reminis- 
cence :— 

I must home while it is called day; for the 
night cometh when no man can work. I put 
that text, many a year ago, on my dial-stone; 
but it often preached in vain. 

The illustration on the frontispiece I have 
mentioned shows only two sides of the sundial 
and a portion of the inscription. Applica- 
tion to the present Sir Walter Scott of 
Abbotsford produced the courteous reply that 
my deduction as to the rest of it was correct. 
Scott should have copied the three Greek 
words as given by Boswell. But he made yap, 
“for,” the first word, a position it cannot 
hold. ‘Lovers of Scott will remember that, 
when he returned to his schooling at Edin- 
burgh after a sojourn elsewhere for his health, 
he found that his competitors had a ground- 
ing in Greek which he had not acquired. So 
he turned to Italian instead. But he realised 
in later life how great his loss had been, 

Lockhart must have noticed the fault in the 
order of the words and gives them as Boswell 
does in a footnote to the Life, vii. 297. Per. 
haps he said nothing about it, recalling 
Scott’s generosity in taking on himself a false 
quantity in Maida’s Latin epitaph which he 
did not write. He took all the derision: 
Lockhart, the Oxford scholar, was guilty. 


PHILOSCOTUS. 


HE HIBERNIAN ‘ AND.’’—It has been 
said that one stanza of the well-known 
poem ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore ’ dis 
closes the fact that its author was an Irish- 
man even if nothing were known about his 
identity. The stanza is: 
We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread 
o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 


The use of the word ‘‘ and” in the last 
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verse is regarded as a particularly Irish idiom 
which no English writer would employ. But 
take Spenser’s April Aeglogue, lines 29-32: 

But if his ditties bene so trimly dight, 

I pray thee, Hobbinol, recorde some one, 

The whiles our flockes do graze about in sight, 

And we close shrouded in thys shade alone. 

Here is an exactly similar Elizabethan 
idiom about which Professor C. H. Herford 
made the somewhat unenlightening comment : 
“The construction is slightly elliptical,’’ and 
Professor Renwick—whose edition of the 
‘Shepheards Calendar ’ deals largely with the 
sources of Spenser’s inspiration—does not 
notice at all. 

This use of the word ‘‘and”’ is quite 
common in the speech and writing of Irish 
people even to-day, but it is not distinctively 
Hibernian: it is an Elizabethan survival. 
No doubt many of your learned readers can 
supply from their own recollection other 


examples of this usage. Wo. Wenpty. 


“MRUCK ’? BUILDINGS.—The early form 
of building, usually called “ cruck ”’ con- 
struction, is well known, and examples of 
early date still exist in many districts. In 
brief, the buildings are wooden-framed in 
which the main supports are two or more pairs 
of naturally curved timbers reaching from 
ground level to the roof, where they meet in 
the form of a gothic arch and carry the roof- 
tree. Although the word is _ well-known 
to-day, I cannot find it in the ‘ Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary,’ while in the ‘ O.E.D.’ it occurs 
under ‘‘crock, sb. 5’’, and the earliest evi- 
dence there given is a reference dated 1570, 
which speaks of “ the croks of a house.”’ It 
was this spelling, no doubt, which caused the 
word to be listed under ‘‘ crock,’’ instead of 
under ‘‘ crook,’’ where it really belongs. 
Recently I came across the word nearly a 
hundred years earlier, in which the spelling 
clearly shows that it is our modern word 
“crook.”’ This is in a deed of 1473 preserved 
in the British Museum (Wolley MSS. ii. 80), 
recently translated and published by Mr. T. 
Walter Hall. It is a lease of Abney Grange, 
Derbyshire, from the abbot and convent of 
Rufford to Ralph Eyre, of Offerton, and one 
of his obligations was the rebuilding of cer- 
tain buildings being part of the grange, 
“videlicet, unam domum inhabile cum octo 
payr crukes et aliam inhabitabile cum quinque 
payr crukes et unam orium cum sex payr 
crukes et unam hayhouse cum decem payr 
crukes,’? 
The spelling shows the word to be a form 
of “crook”? not ‘crock ’’, and there seems 








to be no reason why to-day they should not 
be called ‘‘ crooks ’’ instead of “ crucks’’, as 
the latter spelling helps to obscure the mean- 
ing. It also shows a practice of describing 
the size of a house or other building by the 
number of pairs of crooks of which it was 


constructed. F, WIttraMson. 
Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 
IPLING AND ENGLISH PRONUNCIA- 
TION.—I have on excellent authority a 
good story of Kipling in conversation with 
an American Professor of English. The 
Professor said it was remarkable that only 
two words in our language exhibited the pro- 
nunciation of s as if it was sh, ‘‘ sugar’”’ and 
‘“‘sumach.”” Kipling replied, ‘‘ Are you 
sure?” IGNoTo. 


OUIS WAIN.—This famous cat artist died 
on 4 July, aged seventy-eight, and 
was buried in St, Mary’s Cemetery, Kensal 
Green, on 10 July. The following inter- 
esting undated note is in my collection: 
With many compliments from 
Louis Wain 
The first drawing I ever 
had published appeared 
in The Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic News Xmas 
Number of Dec. 10 1881. 
It was a picture of Bullfinches 
on the laurel bushes. 
It was, through a printer’s 
error, titled,— Robins 
Breakfast,” and caused 
me to be very severely chaffed 
in consequence, and I did some 
30 others, large drawings, 
before I could persuade 
the editor to take another one, 
but persistency told. 
J. ARDAGH. 
“YALE OF TEARS.’’—The general senti- 
ment of this expression can be traced 
back to Sir David Lindsay (1490-1557) who 
has in his ‘ Satire of the Three Estates,’ 
Out of this vaill of miserie and wa. 

The actual phrase “ vale of tears’’ I find 
credited in the books of quotations to James 
Montgomery, who wrote in ‘ The Issues of 
Life and Death,’ 

Beyond this vale of tears 
There is a life above. 
But it was used earlier by Cowper in ‘ Truth,’ 
a poem of 1782, five lines from the end, 

While struggling in the vale of tears below. 
As Montgomery edited Cowper’s Poems in 
1824, it may be presumed that he knew of 
this line and borrowed the phrase. 


W. iH. J. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


IR ROBERT FILMER: EDITIONS AND 

MSS.—I should be grateful if any reader 

could give me information on the following 
points : 

a. Are there any known copies of the 1695 
edition of Sir Robert Filmer’s ‘ Observations ’ 
mentioned in Arber’s Term Catalogues, vol. 
ii., p. 561? There seems to be little doubt 
that a copy of this existed at East Sutton 
Place, Kent, since a pre-war catalogue of the 
library there records a copy dated 16% 
(though this may belong to an earlier edition, 
also unknown) which has since disappeared. 

b. Do any copies of the 1698 edition of 
Filmer’s Works exist outside the library of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge? 

c. Are there any letters from the same Sir 
Robert Filmer (knight; died 1653) extant 
apart from the handful which are preserved 
at his East Sutton seat? Information as to 
any further MSS. of his would be extremely 
valuable. A fairly extensive search has been 
made in the Bodleian, Cambridge and British 
Museum Libraries, and it is from private 
collections that such information would be 
most likely to be forthcoming. 


$2 i is Ws 


HE OWL LECTERN.—There is in some 
parish church (perhaps in Devonshire but 
only ‘‘ perhaps ’’) a lectern made in the form 
of an owl. There is a story about this lec- 
tern: I think that the parishioners of the 
church for which it was originally intended 
were indignant at the idea of having an owl 
instead of the conventional eagle and that the 
owl-lectern was consequently given away. 
But where is it and what are the details 
of the tale? 





J. D. U. Warp. 


MITATIONS OF GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY.’ — 
Are any such known? [ read in 
‘N. and Q.’ 9S. vii. 9 (Jan. 5, 1901) a query 
which mentions an ‘Elegy written in a 
London Churchyard ’ which appeared in the 
‘Annual Register’ for 1800. The querist 
asked for the author’s name, but as he wished 
to receive replies direct, one cannot say 
whether he received any. Do any of your 
readers know the poem, or the author, or, 
again, any other poems modelled on _ the 
‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard’? | believe 
some might be quoted from the German. 


RHEDECYNIAN. 








a, 


‘ DARTHENISSA’: WATERFORD EDL 

TION.—I would appreciate finding out 
if any of your readers know the whereabouts 
of a quarto edition of the romance, ‘ Par. 
thenissa,’ Parts i. and ii., by Roger Boyle, 
Lord Broghill, printed by Peter de Pienne at 
Waterford, Ireland, 1654-55. 

The only clue to the existence of such an 
edition is furnished by the notes of Mr, Brad. 
shaw, former Librarian of University 
Library, Cambridge, who, perhaps, had ten- 
porary access to the volumes through the kind. 
ness of some private English collector. 


C, Witt1am Miter. 


1208 W. Main Street, University of Va, Char- 
lottesville, Va., U.S.A. 


ACOBS, MEDALLIST.—Can anyone tell 
me anything about the history, or the 
work done by Jacobs, an engraver of medals, 
of about 1830? 
W. H. Quarrett. 


OWDERING.—1. Could anyone refer me 

to any picture representing a person hav- 

ing his (her) hair powdered, and showing the 
powdering-gown ? 

2. How exactly was the powder applied? 
Was it shaken out of some kind of sifter? 
Illustrations would be welcome. What do 
the few persons who now powder their hair 
use ? 

L. L. 


“MHE PANSY FREAKED WITH JET.” 

—This has always seemed to me an 
unlucky description of the pansy—indeed, 
melodious as the lines which enumerate them 
are, none of the flowers to ‘‘ strow the laureate 
hearse where Lycid lies ’? seems to me to be 
very happily characterised. But looking at 
the passage recently, it occurred to me to 
wonder what varieties of pansy would have 
come under Milton’s notice. Might there 
have been some with tints nearer black than 
those we know now? The black of jet is an 
inappropriate suggestion for any pansy I re- 
member to have seen. Nor, I think, are 
‘ freaked”? pansies usually very dark, 


C. E. H. 


DJECTIVES: NOUN AND Y.—Some of 
our adjectives in the form they take seem 
to me needlessly lengthy, the extra matter at 
the end conveying no special meaning. I was 
interested to come across “‘ nooky ”’ in Bulwer 
Lytton and recalled ‘‘ bowery ’’ in Tennyson 
with the nightingale that sits on a ‘‘ bloomy 
spray in Milton. Shakespeare seems to have 
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been fond of “ bloody,’’ for there is a page 
and a half of it in the Concordance. His 
“roky ’’? in ‘ Macbeth’ is disputed and may 
not be derived from the rook. Tennyson re- 
yived the word and made it mean ‘‘ misty.” 
I fancy Keats was fond of such adjectives. 
Some, of course, like ‘ gloomy,’’ are too 
familiar to be worth notice. But I should 
like to hear of the rarer ones. 
QUARE. 


(HE LEGEND OF THE SUN-FLOWER. 
—When and where originated the story 
which makes the sun-flower ‘‘ turn on her god 
when he sets the same look which she turned 
when he rose.’’ The flower meant is surely not 
what we usually call the sunflower, for its blos- 
soms at sunset may be seen facing all ways. 
Yet apparently this flower is meant by the 
French towrnesol, a name which seems derived 
from the belief that the flower turns with 
the sun. 
IGNORAMUS. 


E CONTESSA ALLAGIA DEI ALDO- 

BRANDESCHI.—Who was this lady, 
who was living in 1513? Was she one of the 
Aldobrandeschi, or had she married into that 
Florentine family? To what language does 
the Christian name Allagia belong? It 
sounds to me like an adaptation rather than 
an Italian name. 

PEREGRINUS. 


“ |fALCOLEN.’’—This, I believe, is a name 

found in some American song. It is a 
corruption of the name of a general: and in 
all probability French. Could it be Mont- 
calm? Are there any other American ver- 
sions of Montcalm? 


O. N. H. 
E SUN DIAL.—When was the sun dial 
: introstuced into this country and by 
whom ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


THE CANALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. — 
Was the Sankey canal the first waterway 
to be constructed in this country ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ACAULAY AS POET.—It is the fashion 

to decry Macaulay as poet, though I 
observe that the ‘Oxford Book of Regency 
Verse’ allots a good many pages to him. In 
the days of my youth schoolboys would receive 
his ‘Lays of Ancient Rome’ as a prize. The 
modern estimate of him, though perhaps 
exaggeratedly severe, one may in the main 





agree with. Could any reader refer me to 
favourable contemporary estimates of his 
verse ? 

M, U. H. R. 


“4 SUMMER’S CLOUD.”—‘ Macbeth ’ is 
full of great language and marvellous 
phrases. But one image has always struck me 
as weak. Confronted with the horrible shadow 
of Banquo, Macbeth asks, 
Can such things be, 

And overcome us like a summer’s cloud 

Without our special wonder? 

On climbing a high mountain in sunny 
weather and meeting a thick veil of cloud at 
the top, one does feel a special dispensation 
of misfortune, and the crowd assembled at 
Stonehenge on June 21 to see the sun rise 
over the Helestone and throw its light on the 
middle of the circle may have regarded the 
clouds which extinguished the glory of the 
Sun-god as a real portent. But these are 
special cases, and Macbeth speaks generally, 
as if a cloud in summer-time was a thing to 
evoke special wonder. It is common enough 
in England, where lately the month of June 
did not present to me one sky of unclouded 
blue, and must be more frequent in Scotland. 

What then did Macbeth mean? Is a 
sudden thunderstorm indicated, and, if so, 
why did he not say so? Elsewhere Shake- 
speare writes of clouds marking the sun, but 
he does not, so far as I remember, add that 
this phenomenon is a matter for special 
wonder. I am aware that the climate of our 
islands has either improved or worsened, but 
an unimpeded sun for several days is uncom- 
mon enough to make people complain of it. 
** A sudden cloud ’’ would make better sense 
but I do not know that in Shakespeare’s tricky 


handwriting ‘‘summer’s’’ could be easily 
x. €..¢, 


mistaken for ‘‘ sudden.” 
BATH PUMP-ROOM MOTTO.—The words 
“Apiotov pév vowp are, or were, inscribed 
over the Pump-room at Bath. Is it known 
who chose this, not specially happy, motto? 
N. 
HE “ DISMAL SWAMP,” MARYLAND 
OR VIRGINIA.—Where exactly was 
this situated ? 
E. E. C. 


HE ISLE OF TOBAGO.—Who were the 
main property-owners in the island in 
1777? 
EB. E. C. 
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USHBY.—Where were the Banklands Col- 
lieries in Cumberland? They belonged to 
Bacon and then to Bushby. Did one of the 
latter family join the East India Company 
and leave descendants ? 
E. E. C. 


AYINGS ON LOVE AND KNOWLEDGE. 
—Who is the author of the lines: 
Things earthly we must know ere love them: 
*tis alone 

Things heavenly that must first be loved, 

and after known. 

This seems clean contrary to the implica- 
tion in the well-known stanza of Words- 
worth’s, ‘ A Poet’s Epitaph ’ : 

He is retired as noontide dew 

Or fountain in a shady grove; 
And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

Could anyone quote other poets on this 
question whether love or knowledge comes 
first ? 


F. 


OURCES WANTED.—1. Wanted the source 
of the following: 
“A nocturnal phantom, a vapour, 
Impalpable, sylph-like and taper. 
Dim ideality, mystic reality, 
’Twas an elephant cutting a caper.” 


Duptey WRIGHT. 


2. I should be much obliged if you could tell 
me where the following quotation is to be 
found: 

“Existence sees him spurn her bounded 

reign, 

And panting time toils after him in vain.” 

F. H. Pouren, 
Captain, R.N. 
[This is from Johnson’s Prologue spoken by 


Garrick at the opening of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, 1747. 


“When Learning’s triumph o’er her bar- 
b’rous foes ‘ 
First rear’d the stage, immortal Shakespeare 


rose ; 
Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new: 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil’d after him in vain.” 
Another couplet from this piece which is 

also something of a “ familiar quotation ” is: 
“The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons 


give, 
For we that live to please, must please to 


UTHOR WANTED: FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
—James Watson printed at Edinburgh in 
1718 ‘A Short Easy Grammar for the use 
of Students in the University of Edinburgh.’ 
Who was the author? 


I. 








——_.. 


Replies. 





SAN GIOVANNI IN LATERANO AND 
THE POPE: 
Tue Lateran Museum. 


(clxxvi. 436.) 


R. G. Cavatanr, at the reference, 

pointed out that the present Pope Pius 

XII took formal possession of the Basilica of 

San Giovanni in Laterano which had fallen 
into disuse since 1870. 

From the time they left the Palatine till 
the year 1305 the Lateran was the official resi. 
dence of the Popes. It was an extensive 
building nearly four times its present size, 
In that year the official residence was removed 
to Avignon. Later when the popes returned 
to Rome the palace was in the most ruinous 
condition, onl the official papal residence was 
transferred to the Vatican. Sixtus V de 
stroyed the old palace and, in its stead, built 
a new one designed by the architect Domenico 
Fontana. In 1838 Gregory XVI turned it 
into a museum. The museum of the present 
time is divided into two sections: Christian 
and pagan. 

The Christian section contains a large and 
rich collection of Christian antiquities and 
is really in the nature of an archaeological 
museum. Innumerable treasures have been 
brought to light during the excavations in the 
Catacombs during the course of the last cen- 
tury, and these throw considerable light on 
the early history not only of the Church but 
of civilisation in general. 

The pagan section is in reality an ethno- 
graphical museum. From 1770 to 1804 Car- 
dinal Gaetano Borgia collected a_ large 
number of ethnographical objects which were 
housed in the rooms of the palace of the De 
Propaganda Fide. In 1925 Pius XI collected 
at the Vatican as many documents as possible 
for illustrating ‘“‘ Cunctarum totius Catholici 
orbis Missionum natura  atque  actio” 
(Annales Lateranenses, i. 1937, p. 9). The 
Missionary Exhibition of the Vatican City 
had already been solemnly inaugurated on 
21 Dec., 1924. On 10 Jan., 1926, the exhibi- 
tion was declared closed, but at the same time 
the ethnographical section of the Lateran 
museum came into being. From May to July 
of the same year more than 40,000 objects and 
collections were removed from the Vatican to 
the Lateran. During the year 1927 Pater W. 


| Schmidt, assisted by his colleagues P. M. 
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Schulien and P. P. Maarschalkerweerd, 
arranged and displayed the material in three 
hundred glass showcases and housed them on 
the first and second floors of the museum. 
Since that time missionaries and others in 
almost every part of the world have materially 
helped the museum with small or large collec- 
tions—to mention only a few, the Gusinde 
collection from Tierra del Fuego, the Schebesta 
collections from Africa and the Malay Penin- 
sula, the Lebzelter collection from Africa, and 
soon. All these have enriched the scientific 
value of the museum. In 1937 the Annales 
Lateranenses, an international ethnographical 
journal containing articles in the principal 
European languages, came into being; of 
which three handsome volumes have already 
appeared. 

The Lateran Museum originally began as a 
missionary enterprise, but has already become 
an important centre of ethnographical studies. 
If it grows at the same rate as it has dur- 
ing the last twelve years it will soon be a 
worthy rival of other great ethnographical 
collections such as those of the museums of 
London, Paris, Berlin and Washington. The 
present writer visited the museum expecting 
to find only a mediocre collection, but was 
agreeably surprised at the wealth of material, 
and that even in a field in which mission- 
aries are hardly expected to take an interest, 


viz., fishing implements of the primitive 
peoples. 

Biren BONNERJEA. 
Rome. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (clxxvii. 65).—The 
earliest advertisement for artificial teeth 
which I have seen was in the Postman and 
the Historical Account, Etc., from Saturday, 
Jan. 30 to Tuesday, Feb. 2, 1696:— 

Mr. Pilleau, a French Goldsmith, living in 
St. Martin’s Lane, at the King’s Arms near 
the Golden Head, does give Notice that by an 
Experience of 18 Years he has found out a way 
to make and set Artificial Teeth in so firm a 
manner that one may chew with them. He is 
constantly at home, unless he be sent for out 
to wait upon such who cannot come to his 
House. Any operator for the Teeth may buy 
some ready made by him at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Pilleau was the first of a family of 
goldsmiths to practise in London (see Sir 
Ambrose Heal, ‘The London Goldsmiths,’ 
Cambridge, 1935, p. 10). He was not an 
“operator for the Teeth’? as was the John 
Watts referred to by your correspondent, but 
constructed the dentures to the specifications 
of the “ operators,” probably using gold and 
lvory as his materials, 





We find John Watts advertising in the 
Flying Post or the Post Master from Thurs- 
day, June 30 to Saturday, July 2, 1702 :— 

John Watts (operator in Teeth) who formerly 
lived near Bride Lane is now removed in 
Racquet Court, Fleet Street; he sets in Artifi- 
cial Teeth so firm and exact as to be eat on and 
not to be discovered by any Person from 


Natural ones; likewise draws and cleans 
Natural Teeth, etc. 


Watts was joined by Rutter in 1723, and 
both men were highly reputble practitioners 
and Masters of their Company. Their suc- 
cessors, Green, Berdmore and the Parkinsons 
a very famous family (seven generations of 
them being dentists)—made Racquet Court a 
notable place in the annals of dentistry. (See 
Lindsay Lilian ‘ Thomas Berdmore,’ British 
Dental Journal, vol. xlix. No. 5, 1928, p. 226 
et seq.). 

Another early dental advertisement with 
some rather entertaining details was inserted 
in the Post Boy for December, 1719:— 

The widow of the late Dr. Povey, operator 
for the Teeth, now follows the same business; 
she cleans Teeth and put in Artificial ones so 
easy, neat and firm, that they need not be re- 
moved for some Years; and they may eat with 
them as with their former, and cannot be dis- 
tinguished from their natural ones; and sells 
all his [her late husband’s] Medicines which 
she made up for him many years in his Life 
Time... She hath a Cephalick which cer- 
tainly cures the Toothache in a minute’s time, 
beyond any person in England; and stops hol- 
low Teeth so that the pain will never return 


again... 
B. R. Townenp, L.D.S. 


Such early advertisements as the one quoted 
by Cotone, SoutHam from Rider’s ‘ British 
Merlin ’ of 1720 are not easily matched but in 
the Post Man, 31 Jan., 1719, there appeared 
the following announcement : 

Mr. Pilleau, a French goldsmith, who liveth 
at The Sign of the Golden Cup, over against 
Slaughter’s coffee-house, at the upper end of St. 
Martin’s lane, is remov’d over the way at The 
Corner of Newport street, at the Pewterer’s, 
and continueth to make and set Artificial 
Teeth and whole Jaws or Rows with the utmost 
Nicety. 

This refers to a well-known goldsmith, Pezé 
Pilleau, senior, who worked in St. Martin’s 
Lane from some date previous to 1703 till 
1709. He was succeeded by his son, Pezé 
Pilleau, junior, who made and sold gold and 
silver plate at The Golden Cup ‘‘on the 
Paved Stones in Shandois street.’”” His 
trade-card announces that he practised “ye 
Art of Making & Setting Artificial Teeth no 
ways discernable from Natural ones’’ and it 
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is embellished with a tasteful display of these 
artful aids. He is found at the Chandos 
Street address until 1755. 

An earlier generation of this family of 
goldsmiths were working in London at the 
end of the seventeenth century; Joseph 
Pilleau in 1687, and Alexis Pilleau, gold- 
smith and maker of artificial teeth, at the 
King’s Arms in St. Martin’s Lane in 1697. 
The latter claimed that ‘ He fixes artificial 
teeth so that one may chew with them.”’ 

With regard to the connection of gold- 
smiths and dentistry it is of interest to note 
that the name of one of the largest firms who 
manufacture false teeth to-day was borne by 
a goldsmith at the beginning of the last 
century—Claudius Ash. 

AmBrosE HEAt. 

Beaconsfield. 

‘““MHURCHMASTERS” (clxxvi. 189; clxxvii. 

49).—The instance given at the second 
reference of the terms ‘‘ churchwardens ”’ 
and ‘‘ churchmasters ’’ employed indifferently 
at one time to signify gardiani, as they were 
called where Latin was used in parish or 
diocesan records, is sufficient to show that the 
use of the latter term by Sir Marmaduke 
Constable in his will, though thirty-seven 
years earlier than the Lincolnshire example, 
was not a mere personal peculiarity nor 
confined to the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
There is also a further note of interest in 
these instances as the Yorkshire knight was 
also a Lincolnshire property owner. He held 
the lordship of Somerby near Lincoln city 
and his younger brother, Dr. John Constable, 
was Dean of Lincoln from 1514 to 1528. V. 
S.S. Publ. 144, note to Constable pedigree at 
p-. 160. 

In the churchwardens’ account-books of the 
parish of St. John, Glastonbury, published 
in Somerset and Dorset Notes and Queries, 
vols. iv. and v., the term custodes is regularly 
used from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century down to the Reformation period. 
During the reign of Mary custodes sive gar- 
diani occurs, and a little later gardiani alone 
until displaced by its Middle English equiva- 
lent (or perhaps variant) ‘“‘warden.’’ 

The ‘‘ wardeyns of Seynt Austyns chirch ” 
were named in the will of Nicholas Charleton 
of London, dated 1439. (‘ The Fifty Earliest 
English Wills.’ E.E.T.S.) 

R. B. HeEppte. 


In the parish church of Thornton Curtis, 
near Barton-on-Humber, on the south wall 
of the nave, west of the door, is the following 
record in raised lettering on wood: 





In the yer yat all the stalls in thys 
chyrch wa mayd Tomas Krykbe 
Thon Skrebyn™ Hew Roston Thon Smyth 
Kyrkmastars in the yer of Oure 
Lorde God mecccccexxxtl. 

W. E. Vz 
Barton-on-Humber. 


In 1718 in his answer to No. 5 of Bishop 
Gibson of Lincoln’s Visitation articles, 
which reads; “‘Do you reside personally 
upon your Cure and in your Parsonage 
House? If not, Where do you reside? And 
what is the reason of your Non-residence?” 
Mr. Samuel Wesley, the Rector of Epworth, 
replied: ‘‘ Nemo tenetur ad accusandum seip. 
sum. Sed respondeant Gardiani.’”’ The 
response of a “ Gardianus’”’ to the inquiry 
was very plain, ‘‘ He does not reside.’ 

Is it possible that the use of ‘‘ Gardiani ” 
instead of Guardiani implies the use in Eng- 
lish of such a term as ‘‘ gardens,’’ mentioned 
by one of your correspondents ? 

V. 


ARMS: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT 
(clxxvii, 67).—The arms about which 

your correspondent enquires have in most 
cases been used by several different families. 
The principal of them, as given by Papworth, 
are as under. 

1. Gules, a fess between three crescents or. 
Thomas de Boynton, Okeham, O-Regan. 

2. Gules, three crescents or. Damarell, 
Damarett, Fresley, Kinaird, Monings. 

3. Not in Papworth. 

4. Barry of six, gules and argent. Sir John 
Berlingham, Kirketon, Moigne, Pusey. 

5. Or, an eagle displayed sable. Browne, 
Buggin, Carpenter, Temple, Weston. 

6. Or, a chevron gules. Carrick, Stafford, 
lle. 

7. Gules, three crowns or. Gwyrid Kyhe- 
lyn ap Inyr. (If in pale King Arthur.) 

8. Not in Papworth. 

9. Not in Papworth. 

10. Gules, three garbs and a bordure en- 
grailed or. Kempe. 


11. Gyronny argent and gules. Rostwold, 
Shelbury. 
12. Or, a lion rampant sable. Barker, 


Creswick, Griffith, Ludlow, Mathew, Poley, 


etc. 

13. Gules, three plates each charged with a 
fleur-de-lys argent. Tomlin. 

14. Not in Papworth. 

15. Gules, three crescents and bordure en- 
grailed ermine. Alden. 
16. Not in Papworth. 
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In the case of those arms which are not 
given by Papworth perhaps the tinctures 
may not be quite accurate. 


H. J. B. Crements. 


In reply to Sigma, the arms: ‘‘ Barry 
of six, gules and argent’’ are borne by the 
family of Barry of Ballyclough, Co. Cork 
(1st and 4th). 

“ Or, a lion rampant, sa,”’ is borne by the 
Buchanans of Auchintorlie, and Ardoch, Co. 
Dumbarton, and of Drumpellier House, Co. 
Lanark, 

“Or, a chevron gules’? is borne by Cooke 
of Owston and Gwysaney, and Elwon of 
Skutterskelfe, Co. York. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


A STORY ABOUT WELSH SURNAMES 
(clxxvii. 67).—The English ‘‘ judge”’ 
about whom Mr. Witiiams asks was Row- 
land Lee who, in 1534, was appointed Bishop 
of Lichfield and Lord President of the 
Council of the Welsh Marches. I am afraid 
that he was a poor bishop, but he discharged 
his civil duties with unequalled vigour and 
courage. By relentless pursuit and judicious 
(if not always judicial) hanging of law- 
breakers he put the fear of the law into the 
hearts of his subjects, 

When he took office he found his court 
thronged with aps and abs but he would not 
spend his energies in trying to distinguish 
between such names as Gruffydd ap Maredudd 
ab Owain ab Edwin and Gruffydd ap Mare- 
dudd ab Owain ap Gruffydd. (These are real 
names.) He therefore announced that every 
person coming before him must follow the 
English fashion and adopt a surname. This 
was to be either (a) the last of the ancestors 
cited, or (b) the residence. Thus Caradog ab 
Iestyn ap Rhys of Montgomery had to be 
Caradog Rhys or Caradog Montgomery. 
Most men chose the first alternative, This is 
why most Welsh surnames are patronymics. 

There is much information about Lee and 
the Court of the Marches in Llewelyn 
Williams’s ‘Making of Modern Wales,’ 
(Macmillan). 


: Davip Satmon. 
Narberth, Pem. 


The story enquired for by Mr. D. S. 
Wittiams is evidently that first given in 
Pennant’s ‘ A Tour in Wales,’ 1778, p. 12. 
“Rowland Lee, bishop of Lichfield, and 
President of the marches of Wales, in the 
reign of Henry VIII, sat at one of the courts 
ma Welsh cause, and wearied with the 





quantity of aps in the jury, directed that the 
panel should assume their last name, or that 
of their residence; and that Thomas ap 
Richard ap Howel ap Jevan Vychan, should 
for the future be reduced to the poor disyllable 
Mostyn ; no doubt to the great mortification of 
many an ancient line.’’ Further particulars 
may be seen in my ‘ History of Surnames of 
the British Isles,’ pp. 206-8, 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


[JNDERCLOTHING (clxxvi. 246, 284, 321, 

376; clxxvii. 14).—Coarse shirting may 
well have been the reason for the bringing 
into use of underclothing. How objection- 
able the direct contact of such shirting with 
the skin could be is clear from the behaviour 
of the First Regiment of Foot Guards in 1715. 
Issued with uncommonly rough shirts by the 
undertakers (contractors), some of the men 
went so far as to throw their shirts into the 
gardens of the King and of the Duke of Marl- 
borough in St. James’s and, on Monday, 13 
May, as a detachment marched, from White- 
hall through the City, to relieve the guard in 
the Tower, the soldiers pulled out their shirts 
and exhibited them to shopkeepers at their 
doors and to foot-passengers, shouting ‘‘ These 
are the Hanover shirts!’’ or words to that 
effect, 

The incident is noteworthy because it 
prompted Marlborough to put an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, in the course of 
which he said that he had ‘ immediately 
directed the Shirts to be burnt, as well to 
punish as to deter such undertakers from 
committing the like Abuses for the future,”’ 
adding that he had, in the meantime, 
ordered two Shirts to be made of good Linnen- 
Cloth, for each Soldier, in Lieu of one, as like- 
wise new Wastcoats, instead of the Wastcoats 
made by the Undertakers of their old Coats. 

What is more, on 2 June, the Duke re- 
viewed the regiment, when, addressing them 
as “ Gentlemen,’’ he told the men that 

I have had the Honour, to serve with some 
of you, a great many Campaigns, and believe 
you will do me the Justice to tell the World, 
that I never willingly wronged any of you; and 
if I can be serviceable to any, the least, of you, 
vou may readily command it. 

Whereat the soldiers raised great shouts of 
joy and satisfaction, and later each company 
of the regiment broached its barrel of beer, 
given by his Grace to drink his Majesty’s 
health, as ‘‘ good subjects to the best of 
Kings.”’ 

FrepERIC ConNeTT WHITE. 

Glenthorne, Shaldon, Devon. 
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NVENTORIES WITH WILLS, LONDON 
(clxxvii. 26, 69).—There are many thou- 
sands of inventories at Somerset House, lying 
in a chaotic state, unsorted and unlisted. 
The official attitude is that they cannot be 
produced for inspection. A good deal of 
evidence about them is given in the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Public Records, 
1914. The Commissioners made some recom- 
mendations, but I do not think anything has 
been done. Every year the conditions of 
these perishing records must be getting worse. 


R, 8. B. 


PARISH ARCHIVES (clxxvi, 438).—When 

I was appointed to this living in 1931 I 
found in the parish chest an Inspeximus of 
the time of Henry VIII. The chest is cer- 
tainly not fire-proof or damp-proof, and I 
persuaded the Parochial Record Office to 
transfer the document to the County Record 
Office at Taunton. The curator says she 
believes it is the oldest document in Somerset. 
I was also anxious to transfer our early 
parish registers, but was told that this was 
illegal, 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


FiPITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv. 464, 

and references there given; clxxv, 465, 
and references there given), — The Inter- 
médiaire of June 30 has an enquiry as to the 
author of the following epitaph on a dog 
dated 1695: 

Ici pour longtemps fait dodo, 

L’aimable et le gentil Toto, 

De tous les chiens, le plus fidéle, 

Qui suivant son maitre avec soin, 

Sans le quitter ni prés ni loin, 

Par une aventure cruelle, 

Tomba sous les pieds d’un cheval, 

Qui creva ce pauvre animal, 

Quoique cette mort fit facheuse, 

Et si vous voulez douloureuse, 

Passants ne plaignez point ce chien, 

Mais son maitre qui l’aimait bien. 


J. D. ROLLeston. 


UDOR. ABBOTS WHO BECAME 
BISHOPS (clxxvi. 308, 356; clxxvii. 
70).—I do not wish to steal the credit for my 
dead friend’s discovery. The suggestion that 
William ‘ Barlow alias Finch ’’ was at his 
own request consecrated as a suffragan for the 
see of Norwich was made to me by the late 
Mr, James Laurence Bissley, builder and 
contractor, and sometime a churchwarden of 


All Saints, Boyne Hill, Maidenhead. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 











OLONEL BLIMP (celxxvii. 28).—During 
the war (1914-18) there was a type of air. 
ship which was known as a ‘‘ blimp ”’; it was 
short but big-round and I have considered 
that Colonel Blimp was so called when Low 
invented him, from his appearance—short, 
big-round, inflated, and empty but for gas, 
How the actual word arose I do not know; 
it is said that someone said the airship was 
a ‘‘ blimp,” and when asked why, replied: 
‘“‘ What else would you call it ?”’ ; and it looked 
like that, 
PELLIPAR. 


MEANING OF INDIAN WORDS (elxxvii, 

11, 70, 85).—‘‘ Mahseer”’ is the name 
generally given by British sportsmen to the 
fish known to the natives as Maha-seer. This 
fish, which belongs to the Barbel family and 
whose Latin name is Barbus Tor, is found 
throughout India and Ceylon, and, especially 
in mountain torrents, attains great size and 
weight. It is fished for with fly, like our 
trout, but the tackle is of a heavier make, 
(See ‘Fauna of India: Fishes,’ vol. i., p. 
308, by Francis Day.) 

Heten Persnovse. 


" EEK-END ” (clxxvii. 66).—The use of 
this term was quite common when I was 
living in Lancashire in 1886. 


G. W. YouncGeEr. 


(ROSS FAMILY (clxxvii. 67).—I think 
that the Lieut.-Col. John Cross referred 
to by your correspondent ‘‘C’’ may have 
belonged to the family of Cross of Dartan, Co. 
Armagh. 

In the pedigree of that family in Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry’ it is stated that 

Col. John Cross, K.H., of Dartan (son of 
William Cross, Esq., of Dartan, by his wife, 
Mary, relict of R. Stratford, Esq., and ane 
ter of — Irwin, Esq., of Co Cavan), commanded 
the 68th regt. for many years, and saw much 
service in the 52nd light infantry, during the 
Peninsular war from 1808 to its termination 
in 1814, and was in the same corps at Waterloo, 
Col. Cross died 27th Sept. 1850. 

This Colonel Cross could not himself be the 
man referred to by the querist unless he has 
made a slip in his dates, 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


PECIMALS (clxxvi. 409; clxxvii. 15, 70).— 
Prior to the appearance in 1585 of La 
Pratique d’Arithmetique, by Stevin, Peter 
Ramus had used decimal periods in perform- 
ing the extraction of the square root of 
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fractions; and, according to Dr, Wallis, our 
countrymen Buckley and Recorde, had em- 
ployed a similar method for the same purpose 
as early as 1550. But Stevin was undoubtedly 
the first author who professedly wrote on this 
subject ; his work was subsequently translated 
into English in 1608. 


JaMeEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


{HE STOCKS (clxxvii. 12, 51, 68).—The 
stocks in use in the town of Walsall in 
the seventeenth century were evidently on 
wheels, and were kept in the Cross Chamber 
(the headquarters of the ancient Walsall Cor- 
poration), as these extracts from the Mayor’s 
Accounts prove :— 

* 1660-1. “ for removing the stockes. . . 1s. 6d.” 


1661-2. “ for removeing the stocks out of the 
crosse. .. 1s, 2d.” 


J. TURNER, 
Walsall Hist. Association. 
ICTORIAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 


(clxxvii. 66).—That statement regarding 
Sir John Gilbert (1817-97) I think is hope- 
lessly inaccurate. While undoubtedly he did 
a huge pile of drawing and engraving, it is 
distinctly doubtful if his output exceeded that 
of George Cruikshank, 1792-1878. Through- 
out a long life of eighty-six years, beginning 
at the age of twelve, and continuing work till 
almost the end, Cruikshank was amazingly 
industrious and fertile, while his quality and 
attractiveness always outstrip Gilbert’s hasty 
and sketchy efforts. 

As Prof, William Bates said in his ‘ Cruik- 
shank Essay, 1878’: 

None but himself can be his parallel. . . his 
genius was strictly autochthonic. He belonged 
to no school or academy; held no diploma or 
titular distinction; had neither rival nor 
imitator. As he had no master, so he had no 
disciple, and left no successor. 

Thackeray remarked of Cruikshank : ‘‘ How 
little do we think of the extraordinary power 
: this man, and how ungrateful we are to 

im,’’ 

For a lengthy, but far from complete, 
record of his life’s accomplishment, see Reid’s 
‘Descriptive Cruikshank Catalogue, 1871.’ 


Wma. JAGGARD. 
ee ON CONTENTMENT (clxxvii. 


.—The notion occurs in Wilbye’s 


‘Madrigals’ (1598) : 
There is a jewel which no Indian mine can 
aE 
That much in little—all in nought—Content. 
HIBERNICUS. 





‘The Library. 


County of Buckingham: Calendar to the 
Sessions Records. Vol, III. 1705 to 1712. 
Edited by William Le Hardy and Geoffrey 
Ll. Reckitt. (Aylesbury: Guy R. Crouch, 
Clerk of the County Hall. 10s.). 

I" is nearly three years since the publication 
of the last volume of this calendar. The 

reason for the delay is, however, not something 
to be altogether regretted ; it was the discovery 
that many of the documents which go to com- 
pose a Sessions Roll had been misplaced. This 
meant that all the rolls for a period of time 
beyond the probable extent of the Calendar 
had to be examined and sorted and though 
this held up publication of this next volume 
it will have made the production of forthcom- 
ing volumes easier, 

In May of last year the County of Buck- 
ingham appointed a County Archivist, and 
converted to his use as a record room the old 
cells and rooms in the basement of the County 
Hall. The move, we are told, resulted in the 
discovery of some hitherto unknown material 
which will be published in course of time. 
There is also to be compiled a new and com- 
prehensive catalogue of the whole of the 
records. 

The present volume covers most of the latter 
half of the war of the Spanish Succession. 
There is an echo in it of Ramillies, though we 
hear nothing of Oudenarde or Malplaquet. 
Recruiting, both for the land and the sea 
forces, is naturally a very conspicuous 
activity. The county authorities were pressed 
to be energetic about it, it was ‘‘ a Service 
absolutely necessary for carrying on the 
Warre.’’ Able-bodied men who had no law- 
ful calling, nor visible means of livelihood, 
nor a vote for Parliament, were to be searched 
for diligently and brought before the justices 
to be listed. A group of eight men 
handed over to Captain John Ramsey of the 
Earl of Orkney’s regiment have age and de- 
scription attached to their names; the 
youngest was eighteen, the eldest about thirty- 
five years of age. 

Conformity in religion is still an agitating 
question, and the Catholic recusant still 
undergoes the rigour of the law. The same 
names occur again and again; thus, Finch 
Howes of Beirton, gentleman, and Ann his 
wife, are presented at every session until, 
at the Michaelmas Session of 1709, Ann is 
presented as the widow of Finch Howes and 
thenceforth goes on alone. The constable of 
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Great Kimble was, in 1706, fined for not mak- 
ing a return of papists. Perhaps his negli- 
gence had been encouraged by a change which 
may be seen creeping over men’s minds in 
regard to religion. Meeting-houses were now 
being more frequently registered; profana- 
tion of the Sabbath seems not to have been 
looked into so closely as formerly; and there 
is at least one case of a man—he was of 
Princes Risborough—who desired to subscribe 
the Thirty-Nine Articles that he might act as 
teacher to a congregation of Protestant Dis- 
senters. The Papists, who were still liable 
to have ‘“‘ Accounts ’’ taken of them “‘ with 
their respective Qualityes, Estates and Places 
of abode’’, perhaps looked hopefully to the 
day when this milder attitude would come to 
be extended to them. 

The most exciting event—unconnected with 
the wild ways of mortal man—which finds 
mention here is the fall on July 8, 1708, of 
the steeple of the parish church of Chalfont 
St. Peter. It demolished the north and south 
aisles and the cost of rebuilding showed so 
heavy—two carpenters and two bricklayers 
estimated it at £1,521 5s. 6d.—that the Lord 
Chancellor was petitioned for leave to appeal 
to all England. That summer jis known to 
have been a stormy one, and it is presumed 
that the steeple was blown down by an un- 
usually high wind, 

We find the usual pitiful cases of hardship 
among the poor, troubles and unruliness of 
the mothers and fathers of illegitimate chil- 
dren, regulations and complaints about the 
buying and selling of corn and bread, diffi- 
culties with vagrants, difficulties about the 
feeding of prisoners and supplying them with 
medicine, and about dealings with poachers. 
One would have liked to know how soon the 
petition of Elizabeth Miles was effectively 
granted—a woman of ninety-eight, who had 
lived sixty years at Aylesbury, and being now 
Dy reason of weakness unable to work and 
““worne out with age and fallen upon the 
towne,” was “allowed but fifteen pence a 
weeke.’’ 

We may mention one or two miscellaneous 
matters of interest which fall within these 
pages: A Hendon man received a ‘‘ Tyburn 
Ticket ’’—the first, we are told, noted in these 
records—giving him exemption from all paro- 
chial duties in reward for his having pro- 
cured the conviction for theft of a man of 
Little Brickhill. Two inhabitants of Hard- 
wick were presented for building unlawful 
dove-lofts. In 1708 the inhabitants of Wad- 
desdon were presented for not repairing the 
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stocks. In 1711 there was a dispute over the 
rating of the parish of Ivinghoe which jp. 
volved some heated discussions of the parish 
boundaries. 

The Appendixes, in number seven, include 
a document now at Doddershall, which gives 
the records of the Haster Session, 1647. In 
this we find that Joseph Bradley of Okeley, 
who had his house and goods burnt, is, with 
the consent of the lord of the manor, to have 
a house built for him by the overseers of the 
poor in such a place on the common of Okeley 
as the lord shall assign to him. Another 
order which requires Mr. Hugh Smith‘ to 
pay Joseph Bradlye of Okeley 50s.’’ towards 
his losses by the fire reveals that his house and 
goods were ‘‘burnt by the Parliament 
souldiers when they beseiged Borstal.” 
Another interesting Appendix is No, 5, the 
Register of the Gamekeepers for 1707-12, giv- 
ing their names and those of the Manor and 
the Lord of the Manor where each was 
employed. 


The Collected Works of R. C. Trevelyan. 
Vol. i. (Longmans, Green and Co. lis. 
net), 


WE have here a collection of poems which, 

extending from the ‘ Mallow and Aspho- 
del’ of 1898, includes a poem dated forty 
years later. The forty years have seen deep- 
going changes in poetry. This volume, 
chronologically arranged, shows the writer's 
response to the influences which have brought 
on those changes. It is a discreet response: 
he has remained within the central tradition 
of poetry. The bizarre, the exaggerated, the 
surrealist have not found entrance: yet their 
presence in the world without seems to have 
stimulated to a certain increased acuteness of 
visual perception, a use of visual images at 
once more concentrated—so to say—and more 
subtle. 

What we chiefly enjoyed in these verses is 
their gracefulness, and also a quality in them 
which it seems agreed to call tone. The sub- 
jects are taken from the classics, from oriental 
legend, from the Bible and the stories that 
have grown up round the Bible. There is no 
mistaking that all which is presented in them 
has been seen by a poet’s eye—the poet who 
looks long and absorbedly, not he who beholds 
in a flash. What one gazes at absorbedly, 
one is perhaps apt to garner in one’s mind 
too closely, to let fall too unwillingly, and 
the longer poems would all have been the 
better for pruning. They sometimes move too 
languidly under a heavyish load of images 
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and thoughts not completely animated, and 
in any case too many. Whence perhaps it 
comes that instances of that unexplained 
transmuting power which is the inmost essence 
of poetry are not often found and not strong. 
Some translations here from the classics illus- 
trate what we mean by this criticism. The 
writer has tried his hand at one or two pieces 
from Catullus, and his versions show with 
what comprehension he has identified his 
mind, so to speak, with Catullus’ working 
mind. (But the freshness, so notable a quality 
in Catullus, is lost, so we think, by reason of 
the thoroughness of his absorption, The 
Attis has some telling lines but the difficult 
metre is not always skilfully managed here 
any more than it is in the translation of the 
first hundred lines of De Rerum Natura. For 
example, 
Unto such impious crimes could the voice of 
Religion seduce men, 
is the rendering of the famous line. On the 
other hand—to go back to Catullus—we liked 
the last line of ‘ Miser Catulle’: 
But thou, Catallus, be thou resolute and 
stern, 
much better than Macnaghten’s 
But thou, Catullus, stubborn, steadfast stand. 
In the lovely little poem on the death of 
Quintilia, ‘“‘ remorseful ’’ is introduced as 
part of the translation of desiderium : there is 
no hint of that in the Latin, unless desideriwm 
should always be taken to hold a trace of re- 
morse, not, we think, to be admitted. 
We are promised later on a volume of plays 
and two volumes of translations and look for- 
ward to these with interest. 


Three Americanists: Henry Harrisse, George 
Brinley, Thomas Jefferson. By Randolph 
G. Adams. (University of Pennsylvania 
Press: Oxford University Press. 7s. net.) 
ENRY Harrisse, the bibliographer, was 

born in 1829 at Paris, and died, also in 

Paris, in 1910. His life was divided between 

France and America. Of an almost incred- 

ibly unamiable chafacter, he seems at the close 

of his days virtually to have dropped out of 
normal human fellowship. His work and his 
theories of scholarship, history, and the use 
of books were curiously arid and inhuman, 
and yet such was the vigour and originality 
of his mind, such his power of determination, 
such both his industry and his acumen that 
his life, which was spent in the hunting down 
of books, in estimating their worth, correcting 
mistakes about them, building up the hardly 
as yet existent ‘‘ science ’’ of bibliography, 





somewhat resembles that of a conqueror. He 
concentrated much of his energy on the life of 
Columbus. His ‘ Notes on Columbus,’ though 
he himself was later on critical of it, formed 
a strong beginning, and it dealt with the 
sources in a way then novel. He turned from 
that to a search for books on the obscure 
period which followed John Cabot, and in the 
Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, he not 
only produced a list three times longer than 
any former bibliographer had got together, 
but made distinct contribution to the grow- 
ing bibliographical tradition, which requires 
exact description and some criticism of a 
book, as well as attention to its relation with 
others in its department. His greatest work 
was ‘The Discovery of North America ’—a 
critical survey, that is, of all the sources 
extant and of the problems they present, but 
he wrote also in French and Spanish and did- 
some work in Assyriology and Egyptology. 
Mr. Adams tells with spirit of Harrisse’s 
encounters with librarians, booksellers and 
other bibliographers; of what befell him at 
Paris in the Franco-Prussian war; and also, 
by the way, of sundry singular occurrences 
in the world of books. We wish very much 
that he had not on p. 11 written that in Har- 
risse’s “‘ own copy of the B.A.V. a margin- 
alium corrects,’’ a curious slip of the bibio- 
grapher’s which had occasioned much jeering. 

George Brinley, book collector, was born in 
1817 and died in 1875. The interest of his 
story culminates in his acquisition of the 
Gutenberg Bible. This seems to have been 
his one departure from the chosen field of his 
collecting, Americana. He bought it, in 1873, 
through Henry Stevens from a Berlin dealer 
with an office in London, for £673 15s. Its 
present owner is a gentleman of Pennsylvania. 
The sale of George Brinley’s library is at least 
as important as the narrative of his life; it 
reveals both the mind of the man and the 
extent of what he accomplished by his book- 
collecting in furtherance of a sound compre- 
hensive idea of what a book-collector’s aims 
should be. 

Thomas Jefferson is described, for the pur- 
poses of this study, as ‘‘ librarian.’’ Not only 
did he buy and read books; he had also ‘“‘ a 
perfect passion for the systematic and orderiy 
arrangement of data so as to make it [why 
‘‘it’’?] most readily available for actual 
use.’’ It will be remembered that Jefferson’s 
collections of books were again and again 
destroyed by fire. However, in September, 
1814, after the destruction of the Library of 
Congress by a British raid, he was in pos- 
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session, at Monticello, of a library which was 
the result of a life-time’s careful selection. 
He offered it to the Library Committee of 
Congress for any price Congress saw fit to 
give. Readers of Jefferson’s life know the 
storm that this aroused. It was said that here 
were books unfit to be read; books in foreign, 
nay in dead, languages no one would want to 
read : books on horses and cookery, with which 
a congressman had nothing to do. However, 
the opposition was overruled, and the library 
was bought, to become the nucleus of the pre- 
sent Librarv of Congress. This is not the 
most important thing about the transaction, 
however. Jefferson’s library was classified 
and a catalogue had been made. The classi- 
fication was on a new system, by subject; and 
for eighty-three years—during which the lib- 
rary grew from 6,700 to over a million books— 
the system remained in use, to be a ser- 
viceable transition between classification as 
understood by the philosopher and classifica- 
tion according to the librarian, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Land-Charters and 
Muniments relating to Vills and Burghs of 
North Derbyshire. Compiled by T. Walter 
Hall. (Sheffield: T. W. Northend.) 


[HE North Derbyshire places with which 


we are concerned are Eyam, Calver, Row- 
land, Abney, Hopedale and Chesterfield. The 
documents are chronologically arranged under 
the place-names, summarised, annotated and 
provided with a genealogical statement, on 
the plan with which we are familiar in Mr. 
T. Walter Hall’s work on Sheffield documents. 
The earliest dated charter here is the covenant 
made in February 1238/9, between Reginald 
de Meudry and Isolda his wife on the one 
part and Robert de Calfourer on the other, 
concerning land to be let by Robert to Regi- 
nald and Isolda. One of the witnesses was 
Sir John the abbot de la dale—i.e., of Dale 
Abbey, founded about 1160. There are sev- 
eral undated charters of Henry III’s reign, 
four of them belonging to Eyam and mostly 
having to do with lands granted by de More- 
ton to de Stafford. A condition of the first 
grant was that Richard de Stafford should 
provide and maintain a lamp to burn before 
the altar of St. Helen, in Eyam church, dur- 
ing the holding of divine service throughout 
the year. This seems a service which had 
been rendered for the same land by Richard’s 
father before him, and to have been the only 
service required. These Eyam lands were, in 


the early sixteenth century, in the handg! 
Humphrey de Stafford, the last male heir @ | 
the family, who zealously performed the sm @ 
vice of the lamp. As might have 4 
expected, traditions which have a little altered” 
history have gathered about Eyam and the 
de Staffords and the lamp (for example, the 
lamp is made to have been one perpetually 
burning before the altar), but they are none 
the less interesting for that. A Humphi 
Peverel is witness to one of these Eyam chart 

Another undated charter of the thi 
century is the confirmation of a grant of tye 
messuages and certain lands in Chesterfield 
by Richerius of Chesterfield to William hig” 
son. Of twenty Chesterfield charters = 
teen are of the fourteenth century ; one of the 
remaining three may also be of that com 
tury, while the other two are older. Most of 
them are now mainly of topo 
interest ; but there is a deed temp. Henry II 
by which Hugh, son of Alan de Dukemanton, 
releases, grants and quitclaims certain pre 
perty to God and Saint Leonard and the 
brethren and sisters of the hospital for lepers 
in Chesterfield, 

The Hopedale documents are of greater im 
portance in that here the Crown itself is” 
concerned, as Mr. Hall sets forth in very 
instructive notes to the first of them, Letters 
Patent of Edward II, and to the third, a fine 
belonging to the days when John of i 
Duke of Lancaster, had lately become the 
of Castleton in Hopedale. na 

This tract of north Derbyshire, though out 
side the bounds of Sheffield, is so well known 
to Sheffield citizens that these records—which 
form the twenty-third volume of the series to 
which they belong—round off the whole very 
appropriately. The translations, transcrip 
tions and abstracts here offered have all been 
made from rotograph facsimiles of the origi- 
nals, which latter are in the British Museum. 
The rotographs are accessible to students im 
the Sheffield Public Library. 

Mr, Hall’s first publication in this series 
of local records was in 1909. He began at 
that time to appeal to his fellow citizens 
collect and classify early land-charters, 
manor-rolls, wills, genealogies and maps re 
lating to Sheffield, and deposit them for the 
use of students at the Sheffield Public Lib 
rary. It must be with great satisfaction that 
he here records the signal success of cal 
peal; and we would offer him our 





congratulations upon it. 
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